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Protestants and Personal Needs 


OMEONE should mount the citadel of Church 
S Street and cry out to all weary, wandering 
Protestants: “Don’t go away! It’s happening 

here too!’’ . . . Wherever the slightest adventure (is) 
undertaken, static religion (is) converted into 
spiritual self-realization. ... The challenge con- 
fronting the pulpit (is) obvious: to provide personal 
spiritual directives for the people in the pew. The in- 
dividual (has) been lost in Protestantism’s exemplary 
world outlook. The far horizons of the social 
gospel (have) thrown him out of perspective. The 
unending cycle of institutionalized religion, confer- 
ences, council, and movements (have) overlooked the 
spiritual worth of the average churchgoer. He (is) 
waiting for organizational activity to be scaled to his 


personal needs.— MARCUS BACH, in Report to Pretest- 


ants. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. Used by permission. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Live Discussion Takes Up Pastors’ Problem 





No New Issue 


To the Editors: 

Dr. John A. MacLean’s article (OUT- 
LOOK, Aug. 23, “Preachers and Pastors— 
or Promoters?”) appeals to me strongly. 
It states well the main problem of most 
parish ministers today. Every such good 
man wants to do his best work as pastor 
and preacher, but he has to spend many 
hours a week on something else. As Wood- 
row Wilson said about the modern univer- 
sity, the sideshows sometimes overshadow 
the main tent. Dr. MacLean’s positive 
suggestions also impress me as forward- 
looking. 

The problem is not new. In 1815, at the 
age of thirty-five, Thomas Chalmers went 
from rural Kilmeny to a larger work in 
Glasgow. There for a year he strove to 
keep from getting swamped. Then he 
preached a sermon, “The Christian Min- 
istry Secularized.” From that time on- 
ward the laymen relieved the pastor 
largely, so that he felt free to do what 
the Lord expected him to do—be a 
preacher and pastor. 

Going back further, every minister or 
eeminary student ought often to read 
Jethro’s words to Moses (Exod. 18:13-27) 
and the action in the “First Church” of 
Jerusalem (Acts 6:1-7). This latter pas- 
sage afforded Chalmers the text for that 
sermon: “It is not meet that we should 
leave the Word of God and serve tables.” 
Who can wonder that the work of the 
Lord prospered after they transformed 
that problem into an opportunity? 

During recent years my work has led 
me to know pastors in churches small and 
large. Here and there I find a man who 


x -»* 
A LAYMAN SAYS 


The recommendation that pastors and 
non-pastors exchange places for a while 
sounds innocent but is actually impos- 
sible and impracticable, If this should 
apply to ministers in pastorates and 
ministers not in pastorates, why not let 
the minister change places with the lay- 
man for a while, the man who earns his 
living with his hands, and so on? 


¥ -»* 


keeps executive work in its place. How 
does he manage? The answer varies ac- 
cording to the field and the man. To go 
into detail would call for a book. Partly 
for this reason I dodged the issue when 
I wrote about Pastoral Work. 

Here let us offer three suggestions: 

1, Solve the problem partly by preach- 
ing—not about problems, but about oppor- 
tunities. The word problem does not ap- 
pear in the New Testament. 

2. Rely also on pastoral work for the 
enlistment of lay leaders. 

3. Learn to say, after Nehemiah:.“I am 
doing a great work and I cannot come 
down.” God never wants a minister to do 
anything that interferes with his being a 
good pastor and a good preacher, also a 
good leader in public prayer. 

ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD. 
Princeton, N. J. e 


~ ¥ 
USE LAYMEN 


Laymen can fill some offices more ac- 
ceptably than the preachers, in my 
opinion, and if given the opportunity to 
do so they are making good in many 
fields. ... The ministers accept too many 
offices. . . . Because we send in a good 
report to presbytery does not mean that 
all is well, and the General Assembly 
should be warned of what is taking 
place. ... It is far more serious than 
the ministers themselves realize, I be- 
lieve, because we see and hear far more 
as laymen than the ministers know. 


Army Offers a Way Out 


To the Editors: 

. . Dr. MacLean is correct in saying 
this situation contributed to some minis- 
ters going into other forms of service. 
It is one reason I chose the Army chap- 
laincy. The Army, with all its reputa- 
tion for red tape, gives a minister much 
more freedom for study and pastoral work 
than our present civilian churches. Army 
circulars are not nearly so numerous (in 
proportion to size of organization) as are 
the pamphlets, letters, etc., from our com- 
peting church committees. We have few, 
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if any, special Sundays when we have to 
devote our worship services to advertig- 
ing. 

Army regulations specifically forbid the 
assigning of a chaplain to any secular 
duties, It is expected that a large part 
of the chaplain’s duty hours will be de- 
voted to visitation of troops, families and 
hospital patients. Those are the only 
items of a chaplain’s work which are fre- 
quently “checked on” by a commanding 
officer. The only specific requirement in 
black and white is that the chaplain shall 
conduct at least one religious service a 
week for the men of his unit. The em- 
phasis is on pastoral work and worship 
services. Maybe the Presbyterian Church, 
US, could take at least one lesson from 
the Army. 

I sorely miss certain features of the 
civilian pastorate. I realize that there 
must be some denominational machinery 
and that the denomination could not 
operate as does the chaplaincy. But when 
I consider returning to civilian life I am 
deterred almost exclusively by the spectre 
of that mountain of bureaucracy and those 
incessant drums of special appeals and 
causes. 

DUNCAN N. NAYLOR. 
The Chaplain Board, 
Ft. Geo. Meade, Md. 


@®EDITORS’ NOTE—Chaplain Naylor has 
omitted reference to the Army’s own pro- 
gram (What keeps the Army going?) 
which, while it may be lifted from the 
chaplain, is nevertheless carried by others 
per force. A state church, with state-col- 
lected revenues for its maintenance, of 
course, is one easy solution for much of 
the church’s problem. Likewise, in the re- 
cruiting program. . . And itn its “for- 
eign missions” program, the Army is not 
accustomed to “appealing” for funds. 


* * 


AS A MINISTER SEES IT 


While I agree with Dr. MacLean’s sug- 
gestions, I think the business rests 
largely with the local pastor himself. He 
must organize his own work so as to 
put the first thing first. 


* * 
Need Help in Planning 


To the Editors: 

Dr. MacLean . . . deals with a problem 
with which every minister has to grapple. 
The article is helpful. May I offer one 
more constructive suggestion which, if 
carried out each year, would help relieve 
the tension of many ministers. 

Let a competent and gifted “teacher- 
preacher” meet with preachers for at least 
ten hours during the Bible conference at 
Montreat to help them plan a _ year’s 
preaching program. Dr. Andrew W. 
Blackwood ably did this very thing for 
five hours in this year’s conference. We 
need to hear great sermons and to attend 
great Bible conferences, but the vast ma- 
jority of us ministers need this planning 
help even more, and I speak as one who 
has been preaching for more than 30 
years. 

FRANK P. ANDERSON. 
Second church, 
Charleston, S. C. 


More Letters p. 12 
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Karl Barth Urges No Regrets Over Absent Churches 


Sees Hand of God in Refusals 
Of Roman Catholics and 


Russian Orthodox 


Amsterdam. (RNS)—Professor Karl 
garth, Swiss theologian, urged delegates 
to the First Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches here ‘to give as 
little room as possible” to regrets or in- 
dignation over the fact that the Roman 
Catholic and Russian Orthodox Churches 
had declined to be represented at the 
Assembly. 

“Why should they (the delegates) 
not simply recognize in these refusals 
the mighty hand of God?” he asked. 
“He is perhaps giving us a sign in this 
by which he will take away from us 
every illusion that we are capable of 
building here a tower whose pinnacle 
will reach to heaven. 


Other Realms Unreached 


“He is perhaps showing us by this 
what miserable light we have been giv- 
ing forth thus far since it has yet been 
wmable to shine at all into these other 
presumably Christian realms. 

“He is perhaps keeping us by this 
fom having partners in discussion in 
company with whom we could not be 
one congregation even in an imperfect 
sense because they do not fully put their 
will, although on different grounds, into 
that movement away from ecclesias- 
tiism towards Jesus Christ without 
which Christians of different origin and 
different species cannot talk with each 
other, still less come into union with one 
another. 

“He is perhaps putting us in a very 
good position precisely in that Rome and 
Moscow seem to be deliberately at one 
in wishing to have nothing to do with us. 

“I propose we now praise and thank 
God that it pleases him to stand so 
clearly in the way of our plans.” 

Dr, Barth declared “the kingdom that 
we show the world must be God’s king- 
dom and not a kingdom of any sort of 
ideas and principles we approve. Let 
our ‘yes and no’ to activities of industry 
and the State be the Gospel’s ‘yes and 


ho’ and not the ‘yes and no’ of any sort 
of law,” 


Some References Omitted 


Turning to social issues, Dr. Barth 
asked: “‘May one not wonder at the fact 
that in our preparatory material the 
Whole range of problems concerning 





ON THE AIR 


Radio broadcasts on the Amsterdam 
meeting of the World Council will in- 
clude two of significance on September 
5 and one on September 7 or 8. On 
Sunday, September 5, Walter W. Van 
Kirk will discuss the results of the 
meeting over NBC from 11 to 11:30 
A. M. (EST). From 12:30 to 1:00 
P. M. (EST) over ABC there will be a 
round table discussion led by Paul C. 
Empie, with Charles P. Taft, Franklyn 
Fry and others participating. Over the 
Mutual network probably on September 
7 or 8 (date uncertain) Ralph W. Sock- 
man will give a summary of the re- 
sults of the Assembly as he talks on 
“The Message of Amsterdam.” 





property, land, rent, capital, interest, 
and money is not even touched upon, let 
alone discussed and worked upon as 
though this territory were tabu? It is 
precisely this territory which in the New 
Testament is expressly set under the 
alternative of God or Mammon.” 

Referring again to non-participation 
of the Russian Church in the Assembly, 
Dr. Barth declared: 

‘“‘Perhaps the venerable fathers of the 
Moscow Synod or their political fathers 
meant something of this sort when they 
consigned us so ungraciously all in one 
lump to an anti-democratic category.”’ 

He asked the delegates, ‘‘Has the ac- 
cusation not a bit of truth in it? From 
this standpoint we shall be able to meet 
Communism no worse but also no better 
than the majority of our western con- 
temporaries. 

“T raise this point only to call atten- 
tion to this: we must be very sure in 
carrying out our prophetic task that we 
really point to God’s kingdom and not, 
in the best of faith, to some other king- 
dom.” 

Otherwise, he warned, ‘‘we must not 
be surprised if our well-meant resolu- 
tions do not get the consideration we 
think they deserve. 


Points to Unique Hope 


“While we do our service as social 
Samaritans we wait for an immovable 
city which God will build, not for a fu- 
ture political state to be set up with 
Christian assistance whether it be of 
liberal or authoritarian character. 

‘“‘We have a unique revolutionary hope 
to proclaim this to the world,” he said, 


Dulles Says Churches Must Expose 
Evil and Futility Of War; 
Find Causes 


“but we have no system of economic or 
political principles to offer which would 
presume to present in itself the content 
of this hope.. There is no such system; 
there are only Christian decisions as 
demonstrations and signs of this hope. 
For God himself, and he alone, is this 
hope.”’ 

Dr. Barth devoted part of his address, 
entitled ‘‘Man’s Disorder and God’s 
Design,” to a definition of the meaning 
of “‘by God’s design.” 

He urged the delegates to understand 
that by “‘God’s Design” was meant ‘His 
plan that is his already-come, already- 
victorious, already-founded Kingdom in 
all its majesty, our Lord Jesus Christ 
who had already robbed sin and death, 
the devil and hell of their power and 
already vindicated divine and human 
justice in his own person.” 

Therefore, Dr. Barth stressed, by 
God’s design is not meant ‘‘existence of 
the Church in the world, its task in re- 
lation to the world’s disorder, its out- 
ward and inward activity as an instru- 
ment for amelioration of human life, or 
finally the result of this activity in the 
Christianization of all humanity and 
connected with the setting up of order, 
of justice and peace embracing our 
whole planet.” 

By God’s design, he added, is not 
meant “something like a Christian Mar- 
shall plan.” 


Urges Public Opinion Against War 


Churches must expose both the evil 
and the futility of war, John Foster 
Dulles, American foreign policy expert 
and a leading Protestant layman, told 
the World Council. 

Dulles condemned war and urged the 
churches to develop a stronger public 
opinion against it. He said it was also 
the responsibility of the churches to dis- 
cern the basic cause of war and show 
how it could be overcome. 


Dulles warned that unless the 
Christian Churches discharge their 
‘inescapable’ responsibility in the 
present-day world, “political leader- 
ship can scarcely hope to succeed.” 


“That is a conclusion that ought to 
lead to practical consequences,” he said, 
“The Christian influence is considerable 








4 


but as yet wholly inadequate. If, in the 
international field, Christians are to 
play their clearly-indicated part, the 
Churches must have better organization. 


Need Greater Unity 


“They should be able to speak more 
impressively with greater unity. They 
should be able to act with greater co- 
ordination. They should put more em- 
phasis on Christianity as a world relig- 
ion, remembering that God gave his Son 
because he loved the world, not merely 
the West.” 

Dulles assailed the present methods 
of Communism as “incompatible with 
peaceful change” and declared that the 
Soviet regime was not a regime of peace. 

“It may not, and I hope that it does 
not, want international war,’ he said. 
“But if so, that is a matter of expedi- 
ency, not of principle. Violence and co- 
ercion are the accepted methods, class 
war being, however, usually preferred 
to national war.” 

Dulles said the problem of Commu- 
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nism was not one that could be solved 
‘by abandoning those faiths that clash 
with the Communist creed” nor by try- 
ing to crush Communism. 


Time for Solution 


He said the solution to the problem 
“assuines that we can have alittle time, 
but that, I think, is a reasonable as- 
sumption. 

“The solution is for those who have 
faith to exert themselves more vigor- 
ously to translate their faith into works. 
Those who believe in the moral law 
and human dignity must be more con- 
cerned to make social institutions reflect 
those ideals. In that way they can pro- 
vide an example that others will follow 
and a unifying process will be begun. 


“That is not just’a speculative pos- 
sibility,” he continued, “it is a prob- 
ability. History shows that men every- 
where are always attracted to an ef- 
fort that combines idealism and real- 
ism.” 





Amsterdam Expectations 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





MSTERDAM.—I am frankly a little 

A frightened by the extravagant ex- 

pectations which some of the dele- 

gates and many of the friendly observers 

have for the General Assembly of the 

World Council of Churches meeting 
here, 

It is, to be sure, an historic occasion 
——the first truly legislative and authori- 
tative assembly of the non-Roman 
churches of the world. It may well be- 
come a turning point in the history of 
Protestantism, for it may arrest the 
tendency toward endless division and 
move in the opposite direction toward 
unity and order. 

The Assembly cannot, however, ac- 
complish what some devout souls expect 
of it. It cannot, for instance, speak a 
kind of word from Mt. Sinai which will 
compose the troubles of the nations and 
bring in an era of peace, That is one 
of the frequently expressed hopes. 

If the Assembly is spiritually vital it 
may well do something to qualify the 
immense self-assurance, not to say 
idolatry, which characterizes the politi- 
cal ambitions of all nations. It may 
prompt some degree of humility to 
leaven the self-righteousness of victori- 
ous nations. It may make the church 
as a trans-national fellowship more real 
and thereby check the power of racial 
and national bigotry. 

But it cannot speak a simple word or 
a@ grand word which will solve the prob- 
lems between Russia and the West. It 
cannot simply say that we ought to get 
out of Berlin in the interest of peace or 
that we should stay there in the interest 
of justice. We will have to continue to 
resist tyranny at the risk of war, but 


also minimize the risks of war by seek- 
ing for some kind of accord with the 
Russians. There is nothing in the Chris- 
tian faith which gives us a sudden free- 
dom over these tragic ambiguities of 
world politics. 

Another extravagant hope, frequently 
uttered among delegates here, is that the 
Assembly will achieve a complete unity 
of the divided churches of Protestant- 
ism, This, also, is too much to expect. 
The processes of history are slower than 
that. It is a question whether the non- 
authoritarian churches of the world can 
ever achieve the kind of integral unity 
implied in these hopes, 

Some price will have to be paid for 
liberty. The price in the past has been 
too high. The so-called free churches 
live in anarchy. Something can be ac- 
complished here at Amsterdam to arrest 
that anarchy. Much can be done to 
make the diverse treasures of faith and 
grace in the possession of the various 
traditions and communions of Christen- 
dom into a common treasure. 

Churches must learn of one another 
in their polity, their liturgy, their the- 
ology, their life and their message. They 
must also repent of their idolatrous de- 
votion to special gifts and special in- 
heritances as if these represented the 
entire riches of the Christian heritage. 

If the World Council should become 
a place where churches encounter each 
other in the spirit of charity, rather than 
competition, and where they emphasize 
their common heritage rather than their 
diverse gifts, it will mean a new chapter 
in the history of Christianity, even if 
it disappoints some of the more extrava- 
gant hopes.—(Copyright 1948 by RNS.) 
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Dulles said it was possible to hay, 
a peace of exhaustion or a peace ot 
tyranny, but that neither of these wa 
true peace. If peace is to be durable, 
he argued, it must be organized on the 
basis of laws that are made peacefully 
and that may be changed peacefully. 


Contribution of the Churches 


“At this point the churches can make 
a decisive contribution,” he said. “Tyo 
great principles are here involved. One 
is recognition that there is a moral 
law and that it provides the only proper 
sanction for man-made laws. The other 
principle is that every human individ. 
ual, as such, has dignity and worth that 
no man-made law, no human power, can 
rightly desecrate. 

“Both of these concepts rest on fun. 
damental religious assumptions. Be 
lief in a moral law flows from the as. 
sumptions. Belief in a moral law flows 
from the assumption that there is a di- 
vinely ordained purpose in history, that 
moral considerations are ultimate and 
that man, through his laws, cannot dis. 
regard the moral law with impunity, 
just as he cannot disregard the physi- 
cal laws of the universe without wreck- 
ing himself. 

“Belief in the dignity and worth of 
the individual,” Dulles went on, “flows 
from the assumption that the individual 
is created by God in his image, is the 
object of God’s redemptive love and is 
directly accountable to God. He there 
fore has a dignity and worth different 
than if he were only a part of the 
natural order. Men, born to be chil 
dren of God, have rights and responsi- 
bilities that other men cannot take from 
them. 

“Experience shows that when men or- 
ganize a society in accordance with 
these two basic beliefs, they can, within 
such society, have peace with each 
other.” 


Mackay Stresses Missions 


A warning that any failure on the 
part of the Christian Church to engage 
in mission activities would be a betrayal 
of Christ was made by John A. Mackay, 
president of Princeton Theological Sem!- 
nary, Princeton, N. J. 

Dr. Mackay declared the Christian 
community would lose its sense of 
values and its common purpose if tt 
failed ‘‘to be supremely a comradeship 
upon the missionary road, seeking t 
bring the world and all that it contains 
to the feet of Jesus Christ.” 

Asserting that dissension and strife 
would stem from such failure, Dr. 
Mackay said the spiritual life of the 
church would become sterile and the 
church would succumb to the “allure 
ments and temptations of the seculat 
environment.” 


To be truly the church, he went 
on, the Christian Church must be 
‘ta missionary as well as a worship 
ing church.” He said there were tw? 
reasons for this: ‘First, the church's 
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pealth requires that it be missionary; 
secondly, the Lordship of Jesus Christ 
demands that the church be mission- 

" 

In explaining his assertion that the 
church's health requires it to be mis- 
sionary, Dr. Mackay said: 

“fhe Christian Church was designed 
by God to be a pilgrim church. It is 
truest to its nature when it is a fellow- 
ship of Christians who live upon the 
Road, who move ever onward towards 
new frontiers, who seek a City beyond 
the horizons of present achievement. 
God did not intend his church to lose 
its mobility and quench its missionary 
concern by an over-emphasis upon in- 
stitutional life.” 


Other Needs of the Church 


Dr. Mackay told the Assembly that 
several “other things’’ were necessary 
for the good health of the church, and 
gave aS examples, true theology and 
adequate organization. 

“ Attention to questions of faith and 
order,” he said, ‘‘are indispensable if 
the church is to have that clear spiritual 
vision and that efficient use of its pow- 
ers which betoken health. 

“By all means, let the church define 
its faith and be loyal to its creed. But 
Christian doctrine will serve the church 
best and glorify God most when, lifted 
up like a torch, it lightens the road 
for apostolic feet, or when, shining like 
a sun, it serves to illumine for a con- 
fused and tragic generation the true 
meaning and goal of man’s life.” 

Dr. Mackay said that the Ecumeni- 
cal Church was “a child of the mis- 
sionary movement.” 

“This Assembly,” he explained, ‘‘could 
not possibly have had the world char- 
acter which is its glory, had it not been 
for the missionary movement. The work 
of missions led to the geographical ex- 
pansion of the Christian religion”’ in all 
representative areas of the earth. 

Dr. Mackay concluded his address 
with the statement that Christ had sum- 
moned churches everywhere to ‘‘a min- 
istry of succor’? amid the widespread 
misery in the world today. He said 
those churches which had endured less 
suffering were “especially called by 
Christ to this ministry. 

“But no ministry of succor,’ he 
added, “‘however tenderly expressed and 
‘ficiently organized, will meet the needs 
of the human situation. 

“When the world craves to know the 
meaning of salvation, and when millions 
have been disillusioned by devotion to 
false saviors, it is the time of all times 
for the Christian Church, by word and 
by deed, to interpret to passionate and 
dispairing people that there is a Re- 
deemer who can give true life to men 
and establish righteousness and judg- 
ment in the earth.” 


Council Officially Formed 


The World Council of Churches was 
Officially formed when delegates from 40 
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countries to the Council’s First Assem- 
bly voted it into existence. 

In the werds of Methodist Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam of New York, the dele- 
gates by their action “‘inaugurated con- 
tinuous and creative cooperation of 145 
Churches at a world level.’ 

Formation of the world body was the 
climax of many years work towards the 
attainment of an ecumenical (world co- 
operation) ideal. 

Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, presided at the meet- 
ing in Amsterdam’s Concert-Gebouw at 
which the inaugural event took place. 

The resolution for launching the 
World Council of Churches was intro- 
duced in behalf of the Council’s Pro- 
visional Committee by Pastor Marc 
Boegner, president of the Federation of 
French Protestant Churches. 

The Assembly was opened with a serv- 
ice held in the Nieuwe Kerk, one of the 
famous structures of the Reformed 
Church in Holland. Seating capacity of 
the cathedral had been increased from 
2,000 to 3,000 in preparation for the 
investiture of Princess Juliana on Sep- 
tember 6, but the building, neverthe- 
less, was filled and several thousand 
people were unable to gain admission. 


Colorful Procession 


A feature of the service was a re- 
markable procession of 450 official dele- 
gates in which colorful robes contrasted 
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with sombre clothes as clergy, pastors, 
laymen, and a few women walked slowly 
round the building. They came from 
all parts of the world and from both 
sides of the iron curtain—representing 
a variety of churches—Anglican, Greek 
Orthodox, Old Catholic, and many Prot- 
estant denominations. 

Five presidents of the provisional 
committee of the World Council of 
Churches conducted the services. They 
were the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Geoffrey Francis Fisher; Archbishop 
yermanos, Metropolitan of Thyateira 
and Exarch of the Ecumenical Patriarch 
for western and central Europe; Arch- 
bishop Erling Eidem of Sweden; Marc 
Boegner of France, and John R. Mott 
of the United States. Another partici- 
pant was K. H. E. Gravemeyer of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. 

There were two preachers—Dr. Mott 
and Daniel T. Niles of Ceylon, co-chair- 
man of the youth department of the 
World Council of Churches. 


Dr. Mott's address entitled “From 
Ecinburgh to Amsterdam” was a 
tribute to the pioneers and pioneer 
endeavors of the ecumenical move- 
ment, and a declaration of faith in 
the future. 


Dr. Niles, one of the younger leaders 
of the Christian Church, urged the 
churches to face the world situation 


Women Ask Larger Place in Church 


World Council Study Shows Misuse of Gifts and Training 


Too long have women been relegated 
to minor areas of responsibility in 
chureh activities. At least this idea is 
gaining increasing currency in the As- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches. 


Women attending this meeting let it 
be known that they want a_ greater 
voice in the church’s administrative af- 
fairs but they hasten to point out that 
this must not be confused with the is- 
sue of the ordination of women. 


Twila Lytton (Mrs. S. M.) Cavert, 
of Bronxville, N. Y., a Presbyterian lay 
leader, expressed deep concern lest these 
two issues should be mixed. In only a 
few countries and only with a few 
churckes and women, she and others 
say, is ordination a burning question. 
Almost everywhere, however, is the 
question of women finding appropriate 
and responsible work in the church a 
matter of ccncern. 

They especially want a voice in 
church government and in the manage- 
ment of church organizations. 

One layman, speaking about his wife, 
said she is everlastingly at sewing cir- 
cle, helping with a church dinner or 
something. Before her marriage she 
had four years of business administra- 
tion in college and several years of ex- 
perience in a business firm. 


Her sister, an expert in child psy- 
chology, also peels potatoes for church 
dinners. Both say they enjoy such 
homely chores, but feel they could con- 
tribute something more to the manage- 
ment and program building of the 
church if the places weren’t taken by 
men, many of whom, they claim, have 
no proper training for the job. 

“Why,” asks another woman, ‘“‘should 
our church orphanage, run entirely by 
women, be managed by an all-male 
board of directors?” 

Women have no quarrel with the 
World Council, which is giving them 
their first chance to have an adequate 
discussion of the matter. 

They have found further encourage- 
ment in the fact that Karl Barth, noted 
Swiss Protestant theologian, has come 
out on their side. He says God created 
mankinc, voth male and female, and 
it takes bcth to reflect God’s image and 
buiJd his church. Furthermore, the 
Apostle Paul, often quoted or misquoted 
to put women in their place and keep 
them out of church offices, now is un- 
derstood to have been a champion of 
women’s rights. 

The report of the World Council on 
“The Place of Women in the Church” 
will be based largely on returns from 
questionnaires sent to leading church 
women around the world. 
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with faith, drawing a lesson from the 
experionce of Moses when he was called 
upon to attempt an apparently impossi- 
ble task and was told ‘‘to go unto Pha- 
raoh.” 

Asks New Conception of State 

A strong attack on totalitarianism 
was made by Otto Dibelius, Evangeli- 
cal Bishop of Berlin, who simultaneously 
called for the creation of a United 
States of Europe. 

The German churchman, a consistent 
foe of the Nazi regime, also called upon 
the Christian Church to give Europe 
a new conception of what a state should 
be. 

“This conception,’”’ he told a visitors’ 
conference held in connection with the 
Assembly, ‘‘would overcome the present 


idea that the state must strive after 
power for power’s sake.” 
Declaring this to be the “great 


task” now facing Christianity, Dr. 
Dibelius stated that the church “is 
the only thing that can give Europe 
this new idea of a state” and thus 
put an end to the danger of war.” 


The alternative to development of a 
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fresh idea of the state as a means of 
avoiding war, Dr. Dibelius said, ‘‘is that 
one nation attains such supremacy that 
no other nation can oppose it.” 

“However,” he warned, “this would 
entail at least one more terrible war.” 

Bishop Dibelius, whose ouster the 
Russians were reported to have been 
seeking last June, told the conference 
that Europe’s churches had come to the 
realization that the Christian church 
and the totalitarian state’’ are irrecon- 
cilable opposites.’’ 


Compromise Efforts Have Failed 


“In every case,”’ he declared, ‘atl 
tempts made by the church to reach a 
compromise with a totalitarian state 
have failed.” 

“At first,’’ he continued, discussing 
past relations between the two institu- 
tions, ‘“‘the totalitarian state appears 
friendly when it seems that the church 
wants to meet it half-way. But the 
‘tate soon cools off and finally de- 
velops an open antagonism. 

“The church realizes sooner or later 
that the price of compromise is the de- 
nial and the falsification of the Bible’s 
message. The reasons for this are in- 


Pastoral Problems in the Daily Press 


HE DAILY PRESS took up the pas- 
toral problem recently discussed 
here by John A. MacLean under 

the title, “‘Preachers and Pastors—or 
Promoters?” A front-page story ap- 
peared in the Richmond News-Leader. 
Then four Richmond pastors were 
quizzed by a News-Leader reporter, with 
the following reactions: 


BYRON M. WILKINSON, Grove 
Avenue Baptist: I absolutely agree with 
Dr. MacLean. Promotional work takes 
all of our time. We are too highly or- 
ganized. Ministers today are being 
forced to neglect their congregations 
and sermons for promotional work. 


W. L. CARSON, First Presbyterian: I 
agree with Dr. MacLean 10 per cent. 
The greatest single mistake of the Prot- 
estant Church today is the failure to 
make the wisest and best use of its 
ministers. While I do not believe that 
a minister works harder than the aver- 
age man who does a good job, I do 
think he has so many functions to per- 
form that he does not do any as well as 
he would like to. Especially he does 
not have time to prepare the type of 
sermons which can hold people who now 
have access to so many other agencies 
of culture, information and education. 


KENNETH HADDOCK, Central 
Methodist: Fifty years ago the business 
of being a pastor meant mostly visiting 
your people and preaching on Sundays. 
Now it is largely an executive position 
and these functions are almost inciden- 
tal. I agree with Dr. MacLean that a 
heavy burden of promotion is laid upon 
the pastor and that this denies him 


much time he would like to spend in his 
study and in his parish. At the same 
time it is my conviction that the pro- 
motional work which enlists the church 
in doing things for the common good 
is not nnimportant. In a world of such 
tragedy the church must be as much 
concerned about its deeds as it is about 
{ts creeds. Never before has the church 
been so helpful as it is today in the re- 
lief of human suffering—and that is one 
of our major responsibilities. This help 
is a direct issue of local church promo- 
tional activity. It seems to me that 
the church’s pulpit ministry is not 
poorer than in other periods, either. I 
strongly believe that a working church 
has more to proclaim than a church 
which has faith but no works. What I 
am saying is not opposed to what Dr. 
MacLean has said. I am sure that both 
of us understand what a burden our 
day places upon all conscientious pastors 
and I am sure we realize that without 
the work of the pastor in the promo- 
tional program of his church we should 
be impotent to face the acute needs of 
our day. 


ROBERT M. OLTON, All Saints Epis- 
copal: There is an element of truth in 
all that Dr. MacLean says. A clergy- 
man tries to meet to the best of his 
abilities the demands made on him by 
his people. I interpret Dr. MacLean’s 
statement as a plea for more intelligent 
use of their ministers by the laity. At 
the same time, I think any minister 
worthy of the name will refuse com- 
peting requests and stick to his main 
job, although it may earn him consider- 
able criticism. 
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herent in the totalitarian state itsg 
Such a state cannot recognize any ay. 
thority higher than itself. It is pan 
of the nature of the totalitarian state 
to insist that every group within it Sup- 
ports its political aims and helps 
strengthen its authority. 

“But the state cannot force the Chris. 
tian church to do this because the 
church serves no one but its Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Turning to the subject of cooperation 
among the churches of Europe, the 
bishop said they were all involved “to 
a greater or lesser degree’’ in the 
ecumenical idea. 


This ecumenical way of thought, 
he said, has proved itself effective in 
the “midst of a flood of hatred and 
bitterness which the second world 
war brought to the nations of 
Europe.” 


“The ties of friendship and trust be- 
tween the European nations remain un- 
broken,” he declared. 


Indias Church’s Problem 


The Christian church in India, faced 
with a clash between resurgent Hin- 
duism and Islam on the one hand and 
Christianity on the other, must heal 
its ‘unhappy divisions” if it is to give 
an effective witness, according to Rajah 
B. Manikam, executive secretary of the 
National Christian Council of India, 
Burma and Ceylon. 

Dr. Manikam declared that although 
the church in India and Pakistan is 
the biggest on the Asiatic continent, 
India ‘‘is becoming a secular state and 
Pakistan an Islamic state.’’ This situ- 
ation, he added, has raised serious 
problems involving religious freedom. 

Dr. Manikam said the Indian draft 
constitution guarantees the right to 
preach, practice and propagate one’s re- 
ligion, but that “it will take time to 
translate this into practical, everyday 
life and action.” He said that “much 
will be gained” if this right appears in 
the final constitution. 


Seeks Cooperation for U. N. 


Full cooperation and, if need be, 
criticism on the part of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches towards the United 
Nations was urged by Arthur Sweetser, 
director of the U. N. Information Cen- 
ter at Washington, D. C., in an ad- 
dress before a plenary session of the 
Assembly. Sweetser attended the seés- 
sions as a representative of the United 
Nations. 

Stressing the importance of the Am- 
sterdam Assembly in relation to the 
peace and security of the world, Sweet- 
ser declared: 

“I would unhesitantly call this 4 
major and basic part of God’s work 0! 
this earth. Churches cannot in theif 
own interest fail to add their utmost 
towards obliterating war—mankind’s 
greatest crime against both men and 
God.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Presbyterians at Geneva 


This page will be not only editorial 
in character. It will also be reportorial 
as we, for several reasons, call atten- 
tion to items of interest in the recent 
meeting in Geneva and add our com- 
ments. 

In last week's news columns we told 
our readers that, in addition to the 
RNS report on the important meeting 
of the World Alliance of Presbyterian 
and Reformed churches, we would give 
this week other items which came to 
us through Dr. Thomas’ correspondence 
too late for inclusion at that time. 

Since the schedule of the Alliance 
was packed with study and other im- 
portant sessions, Dr. Thomas could not 
report to us until it was concluded. 
At that time he was under pressure to 
rush from Geneva to Zurich, thence by 
plane to Prague, and on Budapest, 
spending five days in Hungary during 
which time he was to preach in the 
largest Reformed church in Eastern 
Europe—in Debrecen. His corre- 
spondence was air mailed to us from 
Zurich en route. 

These notes tell of the attendance 
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of 230 representatives from 53 Re- 
formed and Presbyterian churches 
chroughout the world. These churches, 
with a constituency of approximately 
40,000,000, rank second only to 
Lutherans among Protestant families. 

The high point of the week, he in- 
dicates, came with the communion serv- 
ice in St. Pierre, Calvin’s church. The 
service and sermon were in French, the 
prayer in English, the Scripture in Ger- 
man—with four leaders taking part. 
The Lord’s Prayer was prayed by a con- 
gregation of 2,000 to 2,500, with peo- 
ple standing in the aisles, in French, 
German and English at once. Repre- 
sentatives of eight different churches 
and nations dispensed the Sacrament. 
It was an inspiring and dramatic ex- 
perience of the worldwide range of Pres- 
byterians and of their unity in Christ. 

Hard study was the course of this 
meeting. This has not always been 
so either in the world assembly or in 
the Western Section which meets an- 


nually. But at Geneva there were six 
important subjects with eleven men 
reading papers. Two of these were 


from our church. In addition to Dr. 
Thomas (OUTLOOK, Aug. 30), James 
I. McCord, of Austin Seminary, read a 
paper on “The Worship of the Reformed 
Church.” The results of these study 
periods will, of course, be seen as time 
£o0es on. 

As a footnote, Dr. Thomas says, “It 
was inspiring and humbling to hear and 
talk with representatives from ‘‘Behind 
the Curtain” 
existential 


who face a-— grimly 
situation in an agony of 
spirit and yet with a New Testament 
faith. Hromadka [Joseph L., dean of 
the theological faculty in Charles Uni- 
versity, Prague] still defends the Czech 
regime. He is willing to give up 
the civic rights in what he hopes will 
be a_ transitional period. He says 
Czechs are still free to carry on re- 
ligious activities and even within limits 
to criticize the government. The 
Moderator of the Church of the 
Brethren—largest Czech Reformed 
Group—says they have Communists in 
the churech—distinguishing Communism 
as economic program and as a philoso- 
phy.” 

But back to the Alliance meeting. 
Undoubtedly the most important step 
which the Alliance took was the de- 
cision to transfer its headquarters 
from Edinburgh to Geneva and there to 
name an executive secretary with a view 
to (1) making more vital and practical 
the cooperative fellowship of worldwide 
Reformed and Presbyterian family, and 
(2) rendering a more effective service 
as a Confessional group to the World 
Council. This is a move toward more 
effective union within the family but 
in no sectarian spirit. In commenting 
on this with enthusiasm, Dr. Thomas 
says, “Presbyterians may now have 
something comparable to the Episco- 
palians’ Lambeth, the Methodist Coun- 
cil of Bishops and the Lutheran World 
Federation. There was a feeling 
of a stirring in the branches. I come 
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from the meeting inspired and heart- 
ened and believe this represents the 
feeling generally.” 

Such a report will encourage all of 
us, for these steps have been taken none 
too soon. Readers of these columns 
will recall how in times past we have 
urged that the Alliance, both in its 
world aspects and in its sectional meet- 
ings, should be more than it has been. 
We have seen numbers of unmet op- 
portunities which might well be met 
through united planning on the part 
of the Presbyterian and Reformed bodies 
making up the Alliance. We have been 
distressed that we have too often 
seemed to be content to hold pleasant 
meetings for friends of long-standing 
and let it go at that. Now, with an 
effective establishment in Geneva and 
with a vital program of cooperation on 
the world level, and, we trust, in the 
two sections, we look forward to 
achievements of real consequence. 

It has been a good omen that the 
Geneva sessions were followed by the 
World Council organizational meeting 
in Amsterdam with practically every- 
one at Geneva going on to the larger 
meeting. This should help to give us 
a true perspective and to relate what 
Presbyterians can do effectively to what 
Christians of other names and climes 
are doing in the worldwide engage- 
ment. This should also help us to know 
that while the contributions of Pres- 
byterians is significant, that significance 
is added to, not lessened, in our more 
vital relations to the larger Church of 
Jesus Christ. 


Instead of Flowers 


Florists do not like the suggestion but 
an increasing number of people are lock- 
ing for, and finding, more lasting ways 
to express their love for, or their con- 
tinuing interest in preserving the mem- 
ory of, someone who has died than by 
sending a wreath or a spray of flowers 
to a funeral. 

Here and there lasting memorials are 
to be observed. 

Not long ago when Lemma Shepherd 
Howerton died in Charlotte, N. C., her 
loyal friends were glad to have an 
opportunity to honor her memory ac- 
cording to plans which she had worked 
out. This devoted worker in the First 
church of her city had a plan whereby 
a seminary graduate could obtain an 
added opportunity to train himself in the 
study of the Bible before entering upon 
his ministry. Her friends contributed 
more than $1,000 in place of flowers that 
would have been appreciated but would 
have soon been withered and gone. Now 
the fund will be administered by Union 
Seminary’s faculty, and one or more 
students will be the better prepared be- 
cause of this wise provision. 

Asheville Presbytery has long had an 
arrangement whereby memorial gifts g0 
to its orphanage instead of being spent 
for funeral flowers. Other institutions 
also follow similar plans. It is a good 
one. 
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How Not to Have Sins on Your Conscience 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 








“J endeavor to have a clear conscience 
pefore God and men all the time.’’—Acts 
94:16, Moffatt. 


HERE ARE two ways of having a 

clear conscience which cannot be 

recommended, one because it is 
impossible, the other because it is fatal. 
One way to have no sins on your con- 
science is not to have any sins; the other 
js not to have a conscience. The first 
of these (Presbyterians reluctantly be- 
lieve) is impossible. Some sins, to be 
sure, need never lie on your conscience, 
for the catalogue of sins is so enormous 
that a man might be a reckless sinner 
all his life and yet miss (merely through 
never having thought of them) some of 
the more obvious, outrageous, or out- 
of-the-way sins on the list. The sins of 
the saint are not as those of the sinner; 
yet all do sin. As a Roman Catholic 
would put it, even the Pope has to have 
aconfessor. The other unrecommended 
suggestion is not to have a conscience. 
This is easily possible. Some persons, 
through lack of early training, never de- 
yelop what could be called a normal con- 
science; while others (to use Paul’s 
words) have had their consciences 
seared as with a hot iron. This is fatal; 
it is like going through life without a 
sense of pain. You can be fatally in- 
jured without knowing it. You cannot 
help having sins, and on the other hand 
you ought by no means, at peril of your 
soul, to smother your conscience. Sins 
you must have, a conscience you should 
have. How to keep the sins off your 
conscience and still keep it keen and 
alert? 


NE WAY is to make every wrong 

right, so far as you can and so far 

as you are responsible. A woman 
worried for years over the fact that 
when a young girl she had committed a 
theft. It was no great amount; in her 
walk of life it was not possible to steal 
much. But it was as near the top of 
her ability at the time as a million dol- 
lars would have been, had she moved in 
million-dollar circles. The thing was 
not discovered, she grew up and married 
.+, but conscience, ‘burrowing like a 
mole,”’ disturbed her sleep and her peace. 
In a way, it was a credit to her that the 
theft remained so long on her mind. 
But in time she was in a position to do 
something about it. She could pay it 
back .. . but of course that would mean 
confession, it would mean embarrass- 
ment, theoretically she might still be 
liable to a jail sentence. So she never 
went back, she never paid up. Her con- 
science was quite right in keeping her 
awake nights. Only she did not hear 
all it said. When your conscience seems 
to be writing with red-hot needles on 
your mind, it is not writing merely. You 





have sinned. It is writing, Pay what 
you owe. Make things right. Unsay 
the slander, right the injustice, restore 
what was robbed, make the apologies, 
eat the humble-pie. True, some wrongs 
can never be righted, some vicious false- 
hoods cannot be unsaid because those 
who heard the slander and those who 
suffered from it are all dead. Neverthe- 
less, every time you set right, even in 
part, a wrong you have done or helped 
to do, you are to that extent taking a 
sin off your conscience. 


UT STILL the guilt is there, is it 
not? The evil word was spoken, 
and though none was there to 

hear, the very malice left its mark on 
you. The money can be restored, but 
the fact remains that once you were a 
thief. The victim may forgive, the law 
may forget, but the act is there, irrevo- 
cable. Time will not turn backward. 
The irrevocable quality of sin lies often 
as a terrible burden on the mourning 
soul, It is not the world’s evil that 
erushes me, it is my own. I turn and 
turn, yet see no place to lay that burden 
down. 


ERE the Christian gospel, and only 
H the Christian gospel, has the an- 

swer. There is one place to lay 
that burden: at the Cross. “The chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon him.... 
Him who knew no sin, God made to be 
sin for us... . He carried our sins in his 
own body up to the Tree. ... There is 
now no condemnation to those who are 
in Christ Jesus.’’ Why did Christ live? 
To teach, yes, and to reign; to be what 
he was and is, the Door of a new age, the 
human translation of the _ ineffable 
Divine. But it is not the least of his 
missions to take away the sins of the 
world. To ‘‘accept Jesus as he is freely 
offered us in the gospel” (as our creed 
expresses it) is to accept him for what 
he willingly and abundantly is: the sin- 
bearer of the world. 


OES THIS mean we can lightly lay 
D a multitude of sins on him? Can 

we go our uncaring ways, saying 
of him, somewhat as Voltaire said of 
God—Let him carry my burden, he likes 
it, that is his business? By no means. 
To lay even one sin, lightly, on his heart, 
is not to have felt the pull of Calvary. 
One who has even the slightest heart- 
sense of what the Cross must have meant 
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to Jesus can never take it lightly. The 
Cross, so far from being an excuse for 
sin, truly considered is the strongest bar 
to sin and its deepest cure. Millions 
have found this to be true. But it is 
also a cure for the aching conscience. 
It does not save us from the duty of 
making good, so far as we may, what- 
ever we have made bad; but it does save 
us from the mordant terror of the un- 
forgiving conscience. The Lord hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all. To 
take up that burden again is to turn 
one’s back on the love of God. 








Y our circle of friends, your church, 
your community includes young men 
now in military service. They are with- 
out the exhilaration, the glamour if you 
please, that comes to the soldier and 
sailor in time of war. They face all the 
temptations that confronted their broth- 
ers a few years ago, and probably 
some additional ones. At the same time 
there are fewer agencies to care for 
them. Are you caring for them as you 
did their older brothers? Are they in 
your prayes? Do you regularly send 
packages and letters? 


The Upper Room provides strength for 
day to day living with its Bible verses, 
stimulating pages and prayers. Thou- 
sands of service men can testify to its 
value. The pocket edition is made es- 
pecially for the soldier. Be sure he gets 
a copy of each issue. It can be enclosed 
in an ordinary envelope. 


Enter a@ standing order for enough 
copies to take care of your boys— 
the same edition is valuable for all 
your young people—those away 
from home especially. Order now, 
The Upper Room Pocket Edition. 


10 or more copies to one address— 
5 cents each 

Individual yearly subscriptions—40 
cents each, 


THE UPPER ROOM 
e 1908 GRAND AVE. e 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





equipment, beautiful campus. 
1949 session should be made now. 





PEACE COLLEGE 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. Trans- 
fer, General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. 
control, academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. 
Glee Club, Sports. 
For catalogue, write 
William ©. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Program develops self- 
Modern 
Applications for 1948- 
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AT THE CONFERENCES 


Home Missions Speakers 
Point to Continuing Challenge 


The home missions conference at 
Montreat, August 12-18, was confronted 
from first to last with new and com- 
pelling opportunities in the South. E. 
B. McGukin, Knoxville, First church 
pastor, started it with his insistence that 
“Southern Presbyterians never have 
been really challenged to give,” and that 





portunity.” 


Porter of the Memorial 


“every area of the South has its new 
industrial plant or plants, bringing new 
people into virtually every community. 
Someone will reach these people for 
Christ’s church. This is our time of op- 


Following the daily worship led by 
W. W. Arrowood of King College, Eliot 
Presbyterian 
(USA) church, Oxford, Ohio, led discus- 
sions on the nurture of new Christians. 
Dr. Porter is the author of widely-used 
helps in the USA church, as well as the 








Southwestern at Memphis 


Striving for the best in education and in 
spiritual values. 


An excellent investment for enduring and 
rewarding dividends, the enrichment of hu- 
man lives. 


Charles E. Diehl, President 











1837 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE | 


Davidson, North Carolina 
A Church Related, Liberal Arts College 
That Is Non-Sectarian 
John R. Cunningham, President 


1948 








Charlotte 7, N. ©. 
Opening September 20, 1948. A few 
places are available for Boarding Stu- 
dents for this September. 





For information write 
HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 


A Liberal Arts College for Women 
Offering A. B. and B. 8. Degrees 


QUEENS COLLEGE 








1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1948 


One hundred and seventy-two years of continuous effort in behalf 
of the best in education for young men. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia. 
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__.. CENTRE COLLEGE 
2 <3 OF KENTUCKY | Fomdea io 


‘‘In The Heart of the Bluegrass’”’ 
Liberal Arts, Pre-Professional and Vocational Educa- 
tion Under Christian Auspices. 

Colleges for Men and for Women on Separate 
Campuses 


Famous For Distinguished Alumni 
For Catalogue and View Book, Address: 
Director of Admissions, Box 401-P, 
Danville, Kentucky 
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Fall Semester begins 
September 13, 1948. 








SEPTEMBER 6, 1943 


US, in preparation for church membe. 
ship. 

H. Kerr Taylor presented the chy. 
lenge of the Program of Progress, ¢ 
A. Calcote, lately of Birmingham, noy 
of Surgoinsville, Tenn., spoke of chur 
extension, and E. M. Conover, Ne, 
York, led discussions on the building o 
churches. E. E. Gillespie, home mis. 
sions leader in North Carolina, said thy 
10 church buildings are in process of 
completion in his synod with far mon 
needs to be met. 

The Home Missions Association, made 
up of leaders of the enterprise, met each 
day. This group called the conferencg 
“one of the finest ever presented at Mon. 
treat’? and urged every presbytery to he 
represented next year. 

James Sprunt, Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn., led the Bible hour; Mrs. YW. 
Frank Smith and Mrs. W. R. Ulrich, 
Atlanta, held classes for women; J. L, 
MacMillan and Robt. G. Lee (Southern 
Baptist) preached on Sunday; John 
Temple Graves, Birmingham editor, 
spoke one evening in a plea “‘to restore 
value to individual character which 
alone will make democracy work.” H. 
E. Russell, Montgomery, Ala., brought 
the concluding challenge, pointing to the 
church’s three great needs today: men, 
money and methods. 

Three home missionaries who ap- 
peared on the week’s program were £. 
Z. Bello, Houston; S. M. Wolfe, Farner, 
Tenn., and Mrs. Geo. C. Bowman, Me- 
Connell, W. Va. 


Mrs. Draper Stresses 
Women’s Part in Missions 


in the world’s broad field of missions, 
In the bivouac of life, 

You will find a Christian soldier 
Represented by his wife. 


Thus quoted by Mrs. W. W. Draper 
at the foreign mission vesper services 
at the recent annual conference at Mon- 
treat, these lines gave the men sume- 
thing to think about, but, with their 
uusual predominance on the programs, 


Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 

A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings’ excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President 
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they were able to maintain their pres- 
tige. 

T, Z. Koo, secretary of the World 
Student Christian Federation, was an 
outstanding guest speaker. Looking at 
China, he said the remedy for broken 
down ethics is ‘‘not more ethics but 
new life which Christ gives through the 
new birth.” 

Miss Billy Gammon, missionary to 
Brazil, stressed the opportunities ni 
that land. Less than half of the 50 
million population of Brazil, she said, 
register as Roman Catholic. 

Leland Wang, a Chinese minister who 
is a student of the missionary effort, 
Brazil, stressed the opportunities in 
his hopes to recruit 10 missionaries on 
his tour. 

Climax of the conference was the 
commissioning service when 31 ap- 
pointees, after six weeks special train- 
ing, were sent on their way. 

Throughout the week early meetings 


_for prayer were led by the veteran mis- 


sionary, P. Frank Price. Now in their 
eighth year, these services have become 
well established during this conference. 


Hear of Wilson’s Preaching Taste 


Woodrow Wilson’s tastes in preaching 
came in for consideration during the Bi- 
ble conference at Montreat as Andrew 
W. Blackwood, Princeton seminary pro- 
fessor, quoted from a Wilson address to 
Princeton seminary students long ago. 
Said Wilson: 


“T have heard a great deal of preach- 
ing, and I have heard it with respect, 
but I have heard much of it with disap- 
pointment because I felt that it had 
nothing to do with me personally. Many 
preachers whom [ hear use the gospel 
in order to expound some of the difficul- 
ties of modern thought. But only now 
and then does a minister direct upon me, 
personally, the raking fire of examina- 
tion which consists in taking out of the 
Scriptures individual, concrete examples 
of men situated as I am situated now, 
and searching me with questions. 

“How are you personally measuring 
up to the standards which in Holy Writ 
are expected of a man like you?” he 
asked. 





GOWNS 


*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
Embroideries . Vestments 
+ Communion 
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ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7 
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MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY "y 


2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis Dept.D 
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THE MONROE COMPANY, INC. 
@@ CHURCH ST. COLFAX, IOWA 








RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE 


SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 


Fuily accredited senior high school. 
Christian influences. Moderate rates, 
Work opportunities, Scholarship aid. 
Dr. George C. Bellingrath. President 








Sunday School and 


Church Furniture 
Flowers School Equipment 


Company, Inc. 
Write for Prices and Illustrations. 


827 West Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
Telephone 7-4035 


Manufacturers and Distributors 

















MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational institution distinctive in 
Christian ideals. Presbyterian. Founded 
1866. Fully accredited academic work 
first two years of college. Outstanding 
departments in music and business. Ap- 
proved for veterans. Residence for wo- 
men and single men. Liberal scholarships. 
Moderate rates. Catalog P. 

John Montgomery, Pres., Statesville, N. C. 











Richmoné—Phone 8-1808 


GRANT DRUG CO.,, Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


610 E. Broad Street 


Open All Night 








Dial 3-2887 





“Footprints in the Sands of Time” 


The past record of a man or an institution is a good and imperishable 
omen of the future and the present. 
service, honesty—all the factors that make up a past that can truly be 


pointed to with pride—these are the ‘‘footprints in the sands of time’’ 
that lead to success. 
We have behind us a record that is our strongest recommendation. 


Henry W. Woody 


FUNERAL HOME 
Cor. 25th Street ani Jefferson Avenue 
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Letters to the Editors 





Appreciates Help Agencies Give Churches 





Opportunity Is Larger 


To the Editors: 

About that article, “Preachers and Pas- 

tors—or Promoters,” I would like to say 
. it does not offend me that the friends 

in our executive and promotional agencies 

keep punching at me. It does me good. 

In fact, Mr. Editor, I appreciate what 
they do, and I appropriate all that I can 
of what they offer. 

Their punches stimulate my imagina- 
tion. They think of a great many things 
I could never think of. They make plans 
for me which I don’t have time to make 
for myself. They show me every day 
that the task of preaching the gospel and 
“pastoring” the flock is much bigger than 
just preparing and preaching an eloquent 
and learned sermon, even if I could do 
that. 

Also, they show me that our church has 
“plenty on the ball.” How often have I 
heard our pastors decry the fact that other 
great denominations put tools into the 
hands of their ministers, while we drag 
along with inadequate methods, especially 
as to our Sunday schools! Now when we 
are beginning to get these excellent tools 
by the help of our friends I, for one, shall 
not weep and mourn that they are putting 
too big a burden on me and then scolding 
because [ don’t carry it well. 

These punches my friends give me help 
to get organized and going. A wise 
pastor can “pastor” by delegating to 
others the tasks so alluringly held before 
us by these friends from the commit- 
tees. 

And, while I may be alone in thinking 
so here in Dalton, these friends HELP my 
preaching. A sermon which advocates help 
to the fatherless ought to put in a plug 
for Thornwell, at least in this synod. A 
sermon about educating our young ought 
to put in a plug about Presbyterian Col- 
lege or Davidson. See what I mean? These 
institutions and agencies help to imple- 
ment the sermons, to make them prac- 
tical and real. You don't have to do 
slavish “prayer-wheel” preaching or 
preaching by the various “days” set aside 
for this or that. But why ignore the 
splendid program of our church and go 
preaching off into space. True enough, 
don’t ask your preacher for the moon. 
He hasn’t got it. But also true, don’t let 
the preachers go preaching after the 
moon, It won’t do earthlings much good. 

We have finally acquired a pretty good 
set-up, Mr. Editor I hope we'll try it 
out a while before scrapping it. 

S. WILKES DENDY. 
Dalton, Ga. 


Wants Promotional Journal 


To the Editors: 

Being much in sympathy with quite a 
bit of the problem presented by Dr. Mac- 
Lean, may I make the following sugges- 
tions, the ramifications of which have not 
been carefully considered? 

If the executive and administrative 
agencies of the denomination pooled the 
bulk of their promotional budgets, or per- 
haps just a portion, would it not be possi- 
ble to publish a denominational periodi- 
cal which could be sent gratis to every 
Presbyterian home? 

To argue for the idea: 

1. Material now sent to the minister 
and the church would get at least as wide 
reading, in reality much wider reading 
than at present. Homes would be entered 
by the periodical where no representa- 


tive of the home attends church with 
regularity. Incidentially, it would give 
the local church another strong contact 
with every home in the congregation. 

2. The men would be reached under cir- 
cumstances when the appeal would be 
most likely to be considered. 

38. The educational program would not 
need to be tied so directly to requests for 
contributions. 

4. The impact of the appeal would not 
resolve itself upon the skill or interest of 
the particular minister. 

5. Much less denominational literature 
which comes across the minister’s desk 
would end up unread—for there would 
be less of it. pe 

CLIFF R. JOHNSON. 
Alexandria, Va. P 


®@ EDITORS’ NOTE—Mr, Johnson has 
overlooked the fact that we have such a 
committee-sponsored and committee-sub- 
sidized publication now—The Survey. 


Rotary System Would Help 


To the Editors: 

In the March 1 OUTLOOK I wrote, 
“Preachers do not put first things first.” 
Now, with Dr. MacLean’s article, it seems 
that the ministers themselves seem _ to 
agree with my statement at last. 

Who is better qualified to change 
the system than the ministers themselves, 
as they were the ones who made the sys- 
tem in the first place? i 

The Lord knows that we need money to 
operate the churches and if we will change 
the hearts of the people the tithe will 
come second as a matter of course and 
will solve all our problems of money... 
The preachers warn us not to judge a 
man by the money he makes, and the 
church should not be judged entirely by 
the money it is able to raise and send 
to presbytery in a report. es * 

The preacher's first duty is to the church 
which pays his salary and when he fails 
there, the congregation has a right to 
ask for a change. That is what is taking 
place today in many of our churches, and 
dissatisfied members are not an asset to 
the church, though there may be times 
when it is a gocd sign that the members 
want a spiritual awakening when they 
become dissatisfied with the church as it 
is now. 

T belleve it would be better for the 
church to change the system of electing 
elders, using the rotary system, as we 
do the deacons. The elders could fill many 
offices which the pastors are now trying 
to fill—: nd cowld fill them better 

We have too many elders in the church 
today who do not improve any in a spirit- 
ual way after being elected to office, and 
the rotary system would take care of that 
situation without embarrassment to elders 
or members. Then, too, many of the elders 
are disabled and that shifts the burden to 
the few, which causes inefficiency in the 
program, ‘ 
LILY (Mrs. W. A.) SHERARD. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


@ NOTE—A large volume of correspond- 
ence on Dr. MacLean’s article is already 
in hand, including some articles too long 
to print. Others expecting to join in the 
discussion are urged to limit themselves 
to brief comments. 


More Letters p. 2 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


David F. Blue, Jr., formerly at Wade, 
N. C., is now pastor of the Bayless Me- 
morial church, Concord, N. C. 352 N. 
Kerr St. 

W. R. Smith, I, from Yadkinville, 
N. C., to Box 307, Davidson, N. C. 

¢€. Emerson Smith, who has been on 
the staff of Hampton Institute, has ac- 
cepted the position of director of the 
department of inter-racial cooperation 
of the Virginia Council of Churches, 
with offices in Richmond. 

John S. Thomas from Brookhaven, 
Miss., to 962 Signal Road, Signal Moun- 
tain, Tenn. 

Walter H. Westerfield (Presbyterian, 
USA), who has been a teacher in En- 
glewood, N. J., has been installed as 
pastor of the East Burlington, N. C., 
church. 

W. M. Currie, formerly of Belmont, 
N. C., recently moved to Greensboro, N. 
C., to become assistant pastor of the 
First church there. 

Roy E. Watts, formerly in Albemarle, 
N. C., has become pastor of the Clarks- 
dale, Miss., church, after having de- 
clined an earlier call to the same church. 

Carl Phillips, Rosedale, Miss., will 
become assistant pastor and chapel min- 
ister in the McLemore Avenue church, 
Memphis, by September 15. 

W. B. Sullivan from Dallas, Texas, to 
511 Atlantic Life Bldg., Richmond 19, 
Va., where he becomes regional director 
of religious education for the Synod of 
Virginia. 

W. Twyman Williams, pastor of the 
college church at Hampden-Sydney, Va., 
since 1924, has resigned his pastorate, 
and West Hanover Presbytery has ap- 
pointed a commission to install him as 
pastor of the Appomattox Courthouse, 
Hixburg and Stonewall churches Sept. 
26. 

W. Ellsworth Orndoff, Covesville, Va., 
has accepted a call to the church at Ger- 
rardstown, W. Va. 








TO RETIRE 

E. E. Gillespie, superintendent of 
home missions for the Synod of North 
Carolina since 1924, was granted per- 
mission to retire on September 1 by 
Orange Presbytery. Before taking up 
the North Carolina work, Dr. Gillespie 
was pastor in York, S. C., from 1905 
to 1924, but from 1899 to 1904 he had 
served as the N. C. synod’s home mis- 
sions superintendent. 


MARK TWAIN SOCIETY 

Clyde Foushee, pastor of the McLe- 
more Avenue church, Memphis, Tenn., 
has been admitted to an honorary mem- 
bership in the International Mark 
Twain Society. Mr. Foushee is the au- 
thor of “Object Lessons for Youth” and 
“Youth Listens,” 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Barnabas, a Good Man 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 12 


Acts 4:32-37; 9:26-31; 11:22-30; 


15:1-39; I Cor. 9:6; 


(Scripture Quotations are from the Re- 
vised Standard Version.) 


Barnabas was not his name, but his 
nickname. Names are revealing. The 
names parents give their children reveal 
something about the parents, Nick- 
names are more likely to reveal some- 
thing about the persons themselves. 

Names meant more to the Jews than 
they do to us. The names they used 
for God reveal the character of God as 
they had come to understand it. The 
names the early Christians gave to Jesus 
reveal something of the wealth which 
they had found in him. Because names 
meant more to the Jews than they do 
to us they were fond of nicknames. 
Prophets used them frequently to bring 
home the divine message. Jesus looked 
on Simon, recognized that he was weak 
and vacillating but had great potential 
strength, and nicknamed him Peter, a 
rock. No doubt it was Jesus’ faith in 
him, in the man that he might become 
as expressed in this nickname that en- 
abled Peter to become the great disciple 
who strengthened all the rest. James 
and John were young men who had 
never learned to control their tempers; 
they once urged Jesus to call down fire 
from heaven to consume a Samaritan 
village. Jesus nicknamed them Boan- 
erges, sons of thunder, and it may be 
that this name, reminding them con- 
stantly of their fraility, enabled them to 
overcome their fault, so that John ulti- 
mately came to be known as the great 
apostle of love, whose constant charge 
was, “Little children, love one another.”’ 

Of all the nicknames in the Bible, 
none is more suggestive than that which 
the disciples gave to Joseph. They sur- 
named, i, e., nicknamed him Barnabas, 
because he was—what? A son of con- 
solation, the King James version reads; 
a son of exhortation, the Standard Ver- 
sion reads; a son of encouragement, the 
Revised Standard Version renders it. 
But none of these translations suggests 
the wealth of the original. The Greek 
word is Paraclesis, and it comes from 
two Greek words meaning “‘to call to the 
side of.” In John 14:16 we read that 
Jesus said to his disciple, ‘‘I will pray 
the Father, and he will give you another 
—Paraclete (it reads in the Greek)’’— 
i, e., one whom you can call to your side 
at all times to counsel or to aid, what- 
ever your need may be. Joseph was 
nicknamed Barnabas because he was a 
human paraclete, one whom you could 
call on in any situation for counsel or 





12:25—13:7, 43-52; 14:1-20; 
Gal. 2:1-18; Col. 4:10 


for aid, through whom the Holy Spirit 
(the divine Paraclete) could work as 
he carried on Christ’s mission among 
men. As we follow the story of his ac- 
tivities through the book of Acts we soon 
discover how apt this designation was. 


I. He Was a Good “Steward”’ 
Acts 4:32-36 


Barnabas was a Levite, a native of 
Cyprus, but we meet him first in Jeru- 
salem where he owned property, and had 
become a man of considerable wealth. 
He was one of the early Christians who 
had become strongly imbued with the 
ideal of Christian “stewardship.” His 
property was not his own to dispose of 
as he chose; it was to be held in trust 
for the benefit of the Christian move- 
ment, There was a great deal of poverty 
in the early church. Jesus had preached 
Good News to the poor. Many others no 
doubt had become the victims of relig- 
ious discrimination. If Barnabas had 
been a son of consolation, only, he might 
have said, ‘‘Cheer up, everything works 
together for good.’”’ If he had been a 
son of exhortation, only, he might have 
said, “‘Buck up and get a job.” If he 
had been a son of encouragement, 
merely, he might have said, ‘‘Keep your 
chin up, I know you can do better.” 
There is a place for consolation, for ex- 
hortation, and for encouragement, and a 
son of paraclesis will not be wanting 
here where the occasion requires. But 
in this case something more was neces- 
sary. Here were hungry people who 
needed food, homeless people who needed 
shelter. And Barnabas because he was 
a son of paraclesis, through whom the 
Spirit of Christ could work in any situa- 
tion, on whom you could always call, 
sold a field which belonged to him, and 
brought the money and laid it at the 
apostles’ feet. Barnabas was a son of 
paraclesis in part because he was a good 
steward, because he had a generous 
hand. We need such men today. 


II. He Had a Big Heart, 9:26-29 


Some years later Saul, one of the 
leaders of the mob which had lynched 
Stephen, one who had been put in charge 
of the severe persecution which followed, 
and who had been commissioned by the 
Sanhedrim to extend the persecution to 
Damascus, returned to Jerusalem a 
changed man. Or so he himself said. 
The early church was not so sure. This 
story that he had been converted to the 
cause of Christ on the road to Damascus 
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might be aruse, In any case Christians 
who had suffered so much at his hands 
found it hard to forgive. ‘‘He attempted 
to join the disciples,’’ we read, ‘‘and they 
were all afraid of him, for they did not 
believe that he was a disciple.”’ All that 
is but Barnabas, This son of paraclesis, 
who had so much of the spirit of Christ, 
through whom the Holy Spirit always 
seemed to work, and who never let any- 
one down, went to Saul, listened to his 
story, believed in him, and without con- 
descension or bitterness, took him and 
brought him to the apostles, and de- 
clared to them how on the road he had 
seen the Lord who spoke to him, and 
how at Damascus he had preached boldly 
in the name of Jesus. So far as we can 
see, Barnabas saved Paul for the church. 
He was a son of paraclesis because he 
believed in men; because he was ready 
to listen, to understand, to forgive, to 
revise his estimate of men in altered cir- 
cumstances, to help a man when he was 
down, even when it was unpopular, and 
for awhile he stood alone, in a word be- 
cause he had a big heart. We need such 
men today. 


Ill. He Had An Open Mind, 11:19-24 


News came to the church in Jerusalem 
of a startling development in Antioch. 
The early Christians who had scattered 
out from Jerusalem after the persecution 
which had arisen over Stephen had 
traveled as far as Phoenicia and Cyprus 
and Antioch, speaking the word to none 
except Jews. But some of them, in 
Antioch, the third largest city in the 
Empire, had spoken also to Gentiles, and 
a number of them had believed and had 
come into the church without any at- 
tempt to observe the Mosaic law, which 
Jewish Christians continued to observe. 
And Jews and Gentiles actually sat down 
at the same table and ate together, a 
thing which was quite unheard of, and 
altogether scandalous, For Jews re- 
garded Gentiles as unclean, with whom 
they could have no intimate association. 

“News of this came to the ears of the 
church in Jerusalem and they sent 
Barnabas to Antioch.” As events proved 
it was most fortunate that they sent 
Barnabas. Almost any other representa- 
tive of the church in Jerusalem would 
have disapproved of this breaking down 
of the social barriers between Jews and 
Gentiles. If so, there would have been 
a breach in the church in Antioch or a 
breach between the church in Antioch 
and the church in Jerusalem, either of 
which at that stage would have been 
disastrous to the future of the church. 
It could not have been easy for Barnabas 
to break away from the prejudices which 
he had learned as a child, any more than 
it would be for us under similar cir- 
cumstances. But we read that “when 
he came and saw the grace of God, he 
was glad; and he exhorted them all to 
remain faithful to the Lord with stead- 
fast purpose; for he was a good man, 
full of the Holy Spirit and of faith.” 
This last clause is significant. If he had 
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not been a good man he would have con- 
tinued to indulge the narrow prejudices 
against the Gentiles which he had in- 
herited from the past, a good man will 
recognize the good that there is in other 
men, regardless of race or class. “Full 
of the Holy Spirit’ means different 
things under different circumstances, for 
the Holy Spirit fulfills many functions 
in the Christian’s life. Here it seems 
to mean that Barnabas was willing to be 
led by the Holy Spirit, even when it in- 
volved the reexamination and rejection 
of ancient prejudices. In addition he 
was full of faith: it may be faith in God, 
who is no respecter of persons (10:34), 
or it may be faith in Jesus, who said, 
‘‘Whoever does the will of God is my 
brother, .. .’’ (Mk. 4:35), or it may be 
faith in man, made in God’s image, or 
it may be, must have been, all three, for 
he was “full of faith.” 

Barnabas was a son of paraclesis, the 
Holy Spirit could make use of him in 
every situation, because he was a good 
man, full of the Holy Spirit and of faith. 
We need such men today as we face our 
human problems, similar in some ways 
to those faced by the early church. 


IV. He Brought Out the Best in Men 


Barnabas remained in Antioch to 
assist in the great revival which had de- 
veloped there. As a result, ‘‘a large 
company was added to the Lord.” Then 
it was that Barnabas thought of Saul. 
For nine years now Saul had been labor- 
ing in his native Cilicia as an obscure 
“home missionary.” Barnabas realized 
that he had gifts which enabled him to 
play a larger role in the church, So he 
‘“‘went to Tarsus to look for Saul; and 
when he had found him, he brought him 
to Antioch.’’ So Paul steps out on the 
larger stage which he will henceforth 
occupy. His services to the church were 
second only to those of our Lord himself, 
But it was Barnabas who introduced him 
to his larger work. It seems that he 
liked younger men, liked to seek them 
out, to encourage them, to give them a 
start in life. man through 
whom the Paraclete could work because 


He was a 


he saw the good in men, and brought 
out the best they had in them to give 
to Christ. We need such men today. 


V. His Spirit Was Attuned to God's 


“For a whole year (Barnabas and 
Saul) met with the church and taught 
a large company of people, and in An- 
tioch the disciples were for the first time 
called Christians.’’ Many other names 
were given to the followers of Jesus be- 
fore this time. They were called Breth- 
ren, Disciples, Believers, those of the 
Way, and Saints, for example, all sig- 
nificant names, revealing a great deal 
about the early church, but none of them 
so significant, or so revealing as the 
name Christian, The other names stood 
on the periphery as do our current de- 
nominational names. The name Chris- 
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tian pointed men to the center, to Jesus 
as the Christ, from whom all our life is 
drawn. And this name was given to the 
disciples in Antioch after Barnabas and 
Saul had lived and labored in their 
midst, 

“Now in those days prophets came 
down from Jerusalem. ... And one of 
them .. . foretold by the Spirit that 
there would be a great famine. ... And 
the disciples determined, every one ac- 
cording to his ability, to send relief to 
the brethren who lived in Judea, and 
they did so, sending it to the elders by 
the hand of Barnabas and Saul.” They 
put the relief funds in the hands of 
Barnabas, with Saul as his assistant, 
probably because Barnabas had sug- 
gested that the relief be sent, certainly 
because no one else could represent them 
so well, or administer it more in accord- 
ance with the spirit of Christ. Barnabas 
was a son of paraclesis, a man whom you 
could depend on in every emergency, 
through whom the promised Paraclete 
seemed to work, even as Christ had 
promised. 

“‘Now in the church at Antioch there 
were prophets and teachers. . . .While 
they were worshipping the Lord and 
fasting, the Holy Spirit said, ‘Set apart 
Barnabas and Saul for the work to which 
I have called them.’”’ So Luke describes 
the beginnings of organized foreign mis- 
sions in the church, an enterprise which 
has since girdled the globe. Why did 
the Spirit point to Barnabas as the 
leader of this first missionary journey? 
Probably because it was Barnabas who 
suggested the enterprise, as the spokes- 
man for the Spirit; certainly because he 
was missionary minded. Barnabas was 
sensitive to the physical needs of men, 
he was also sensitive to their spiritual 
needs, and he wanted to do something 
about them; he was willing not only to 
give, but also to go. We need such men 
today. 


VI. He Didi Not Seek His Own 


Barnabas was the leader of this first 
missionary journey, as he had been the 
leader of the church in Antioch (note 
that his name is mentioned first in 13:1, 
2, and 7). But in Paphos there came 
a time when Barnabas was nonplussed. 
When Elymas the magician withstood 
them, Barnabas could not rise to the 
emergency. Saul proved to be the man 
of the hour and saved the situation. 
From this time on, Saul, who henceforth 
used his Roman name, Paul, becomes 
the leader of the expedition (note 13:13, 
16, 43 and the verses following). We 
are not told in so many words, but it 
is quite evident that here at Paphos 
Barnabas realized that Paul had gifts 
of leadership which he himself did not 
possess and that he deliberately sub- 
ordinated himself, pushed Paul forward, 
and took second place. That is one of 
the hardest things for any man to do, 
even for Christian men, for men who 
have been accustomed to lead to step 
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down voluntarily, because they recognize 
that others have powers which they 
themselves do not possess. Evidently 
Barnabas was a surrendered man, he 
sought to do the Master’s will and not 
his own. He could never have been a 
son of paraclesis otherwise. The men 
who measure up to every emergency, 
who will always give us the guidance, 
the help, the counsel that we need, men 
through whom the Paraclete can work, 
are men who have surrendered them- 
selves to Christ, and who seek to ac- 
complish his will, 


VII. His Love Never Failed 


In Acts 15:36-41 we read how Paul 
and Barnabas had a sharp argument, 
and how in the end these two old friends 
agreed to disagree. They were about to 
embark on their second missionary jour- 
ney. Barnabas wished to take John 
Mark, a younger man who had started 
out with them on their first journey, but 
who had deserted them when the going 
became rough. Paul was not willing for 
him to go; Mark had failed them once, 
he might fail again; they must have mer 
on whom they could depend. Barnabas 
felt that John Mark should be given a 
second chance. Paul remained adamant, 
so Barnabas finally took Mark and went 
in one direction, while Paul took Silas 
and went another. Barnabas evidently 
felt that he had done all he could for 
Paul, but there was still a great deal he 
could do for Mark. And his confidence 
was justified. Paul wrote later, ‘Get 
Mark and bring him with you, for he 
is very useful in serving me.” (II Tim. 
4:11.) Later Mark became Peter’s at- 
tendant, and after Peter had been cruci- 
fied in Rome, at the request of the elders 
of the church in Rome, he wrote what 
came to be known as the Gospel accord- 
ing to Mark, but what in reality was the 
Gospel according to Peter. It is the 
oldest of our four Gospels and the basis 
of all the rest. We are largely dependent 
on it for our knowledge of the life of 
Christ. So far as we can see it was 
Barnabas who saved John Mark for the 
church and to whom we are indebted 
for our fundamental knowledge of our 
Lord. He was a son of paraclesis be- 
cause he had absorbed so much of the 
spirit of Jesus; like his Master he did 
not give men up because they had failed. 


To Consider 


Barnabas did not have the personality 
of Peter or the mind of Paul, but few 
men in the early church did more than 
he for the cause of Christ. He helped 
to make Paul (sponsored him when 
everyone else was afraid of him, brought 
him to Antioch, launched him on his 
great missionary campaigns); he saved 
John Mark for the ¢hurch, and it is to 
John Mark more than any other that 
we owe our knowledge of Christ; he de- 
veloped the church at Antioch, where 
the disciples were first called Christians, 
and which became the great missionary 
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eater of the church. What was the 
geret of his success? He was a son 
ot paraclesis, on whom you could always 
unt, through whom the Holy Spirit 
could work, a man with a generous 
yand, a big heart, an open mind, a sur- 
rendered will, whose love for men never 
failed. 

Not many of us have Peter’s personal- 
ity or Paul’s mind. But all of us could 
develop the gifts of Barnabas, who was 
, good man, full of the Holy Spirit and 
of faith. We all could, if we would be- 
come sons of paraclesis. 


BOOK NOTES 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCH AND 
THE NEGRO. By Frank Loescher. The 
Association Press, New York. 159 pages, 
$3.00. 

Dr. Loescher surveys in this volume 
the attitude of seventeen leading de- 
nominations, thousands of local 
churches, church schools and colleges to- 
ward the Negro. 

His conclusion is stated in the open- 
ing sentence: ‘“‘Protestantism, by its 
policies and practices, far from helping 
to integrate the Negro in American life, 
ig actually contributing to the segrega- 
tion of Negro Americans.”’ 

He appears to think that this will 
cme as a surprise and a shock to 
church members generally. If so, it is 
time that they knew the facts. This 
book will supply them. 

The author notes however that the 
pronouncements of some of the major 
denominations and of the Federal Coun- 
cil “represent a great and gratifying ad- 
vance in sensitivity and courage, and no 
reference to their shortcomings must ob- 
sure this fact of important gain . . 
(But) there is little evidence yet that 
the convictions of the rank and file mem- 
bership of Protestant denominations are 
greatly influenced by these official ac- 
tions.” —E, T. THOMPSON. 
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MEMORIALS 


ROBERT HENRY MOORE 

The following resolutions were prepared 
pursuant te action of the Session of West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Blwefield, 
West Virginia, on August 4, 1948, and duly 
adopted by said Session: 

Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God 
to call home our dearly beloved friend 
and co-worker, Robert Henry Moore, and 

Whereas, Robert H. Moore gave the full- 
est measure of service to our Church and 
to the work of its official Boards, it seems 
fitting that we should set forth in some 
detail his service to our organization. 

Robert H. Moore joined our Church by 
letter from the Main Street Methodist 
Church of Tazewell, Virginia, on March 15, 
1925. In 1933 he was elected to the office 
of Deacon, for a three year term and in 
1939 was reelected for an additional three 
years. He was chairman of the Board of 
Deacons for the church year 1941-42. In 
1942 Robert H. Moore was elected to a 
three year term as Ruling Elder, and 
when again eligible in 1946, was reelected 
to a second three year term, in which 
office he was serving at the time of his 
death. 

In 1943, when Rev. C. G. Gunn, D. D., 
resigned the pulpit of Westminster 
Church, Robert H. Moore and Mrs. Moore 
were elected to the Commission to select 
and recommend to the Congregation a new 
minister, and in this important work he 
gave freely of his time and energy in call- 
ing on prospective ministers. When the 
Commission was able to complete ar- 
rangements which led to a call to Rev. 
C. H. Patterson, D. D., we believe Robert 
H. Moore felt fully repaid for his sacri- 
fices in bringing this matter to a success- 
ful conclusion. 

We feel that we are voicing the unani- 
mous mind of our Congregation and offi- 
cial boards when we say that Robert H. 
Moore’s wise counsel, willingness to serve 
in highest or lowliest tasks, and heartfelt 
interest in the problems of every depart- 
ment of our Church, will be remembered 
most vividly by every one of us from the 
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children in our Sunday school to our old- 
est member. 

Therefore, Be it resolved: That the mem- 
bers of the Session express their extreme 
sorrow and sense of loss, and join in 
extending sincere sympathy to Mrs. Moore 
and their children. 

Be it further resolved: That this resolu- 
tion be made a part of our Sessional rec- 
ords; that a copy be presented to Mrs. 
Moore and the family, and that copies be 
sent to the Christian Observer and the 
Presbyterian Outlook for publication. 

Dated this 14th day of August, 1948, 
at Bluefield, W. Va. 

JAMES R, CAMERON, FOREST P. CLARK, 

SR., CLYDE V. BAILEY, Committee. 
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Inglenook Cookbook. Genevieve Crist, 
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WANTED a young woman to do mission- 

ary and religious education work in De- 
troit Presbytery. Varied challenging 
work. An opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the Presbyterian Church, 
USA. A formal religious education degree 
not required. Consecrated winning per- 
sonality first requisite. Begin October 1. 
If interested write at once to Rev. Ray- 
mond G. Wickersham, Box 472, Centerlone, 
Mich, 
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THE 1949 COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST | 


IN THE 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


1. WHAT SCHOLARSHIPS ARE OFFERED? 

Twenty scholarships in Presbyterian colleges are offered, as follows: $2,000, 
$1,600, $1,200, $1,000—these four are on a four-year basis, one fourth of the 
amount being available for each college yeaf, provided acceptable work is done. 
The other sixteen awards are for $500, $400, three for $300 each, three for $200 
each, and eight for $100 each, and are for one year only. In every case the 
money will be paid by the Committee of Christian Education to the Presbyte- 
rian college attended. 





2. WHO MAY ENTER THIS CONTEST? 


Any boy or girl who is (1) in the senior year of an accredited high school 
(or a recent graduate who has done no college work); and who is (2) a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church in the United States (Southern Presbyterian 
Church). 


3. HOW MAY ONE ENTER THIS CONTEST? 


The applicant himself should write to Dr. Wade H. Boggs, (address given 
below) for application form and other information. 


4. WHAT TESTS ARE APPLIED? 


The actual examinations will be given at the school presently attended by 
the student, and will include: (1) a general psychological test; and (2) an 
English aptitude test. These are to be taken under high school supervision. 
5. WHAT IS FURTHER REQUIRED? 

There must be sent to the Louisville office: (1) the application form, in- 
cluding personal data on honors won, school activities, and church work; (2) 
the high school recommendation, containing the record to date; (3) an essay 
of not fewer than 500 words, on “Why Attend a Christian College?’ (helpful 
literature on Christian Education may be obtained from the Louisville office or 
from Presbyterian Survey articles); and (4) an autobiography of not fewer 
than 1,000 words. (Autobiography and essay may be written at home, and, if 
possible, should be typewritten.) 


6. WHEN WILL THE CONTEST BE HELD? 


(1) Completed application form and high school recommendation must 
bear postmark not later than January 15, 1949. None will be accepted if post- 


marked later than that date. (2) Essay and autobivgraphy must bear postmark 
not later than February 12, 1949. (3) The tests are to be held on February 
11 or 12, 1949, and the papers must be returned immediately by the school 
authorities. 

All contestants will receive written notification of results of contest as 
soon as the grading can be completed. The scholarship money will be avail: 
able for successful contestants for the college year beginning summer or fall 
of 1949. 


7. WHAT INSTITUTIONS MAY BE ATTENDED? 

The successful contestant must choose one of the colleges of our own 
Chureh as listed below. Write to the college of suur choice for information 
about the college. 


College Scope President Address 

Agnes Scott Women James R. McCain, Ph. D. Decatur, Ga. 
Arkansas Eo-ed Rev. John D. Spragins, M. A., D. D. Batesville, Ark. 
Austin Co-ed Rev. W. B. Guerrant, D. D. Sherman, Texas 
Belhaven Women Rev. G. T. Gillespie, D. D Jackson, Miss. 
Centre Co-ed Rev. Walter A. Groves, Ph. D. Danville, Ky. 
Davidson Men Rev. J. R. Cunningham, LL. D. Davidson, N. C. 
Davis & Elkins Co-ed R. B. Purdum, Ph. D. Elkins, W. Va. 
Flora Macdonald Wom. Rev. H. G. Bedinger, D. D. Red Springs, N. C. 
Hampden-Sydney Men Rev. Edgar G. Gammon, LL. D. Hamp.-Sydney, Va. 
King Co-ed Rev. R. T. L. Liston, Ph. D. Bristol, Tenn. 
Mary Baldwin Women Rev. Frank B. Lewis, Ph. D. Staunton, Va. 
Montreat Women Rev. J. Rupert McGregor, Th. D. Montreat, N. C. 
Presbyterian Co-ed Marshall W. Brown, Ped. D. Clinton, S. C. 
Queens Women Rev. Hunter B. Blakely, A. M., Th. D. Charlotte, N. C. 
Southwestern Co-ed Rev. Charles E. Diehl, A. M., LL. D. Memphis, Tenn. 
Westminster Men Rev. William W. Hall, Ph. D. Fulton, Mo. 


Junior College 

Lees Junior Co-ed Rev. J. O. VanMeter, D. D. Jackson, Ky. 
Lees-McRae Co-ed W. C. Tate, M. D. Banner Elk, N. C. 
Mitchell Co-ed John Montgomery, M. A. Statesville, N. C. 
Peace Women Wm. C. Pressly, Litt. D. Raleigh, N. C. 
Presbyterian Jr., Men Rev. Louis C. LaMotte, M. A., Th. D. Maxton, N. C. 
Schreiner Men J. J. Delaney, Litt. D. Kerrville, Texas 
Stillman Co-ed, Negro Rey. Sam. Burney Hay, D. D. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Rev. Wade H. Boggs, D. D., Executive Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 





























